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In the Number of the LLUSTRATED Lonpon News published with the 
present Supplement wi! be found an interesting survey of the several 
rooms of the Library 0’ the British Museum, which will be open to the 
public during the four months of the Great Exhibition. The history of 
the foundation and accumulation of the Library is briefly as follows :— 
When the learned and indefatigable Sir Hans Sloane died, in 
1753, he desired in his will that the then unrivalled collection of 
printed books, manvscripts, objects of natural history, and works 
of art, acquired by; him with incalculable trouble, and at an 
expense of about £50,300, should be offered to Parliament for the British 
Nation for the say) of £20,000. To this offer the Parliament 
acceded, and diréct.:: at the same time that the Warleian col- 
lection should also! purchased, and the two united with the 
Cottenian library ther im possession of the State. In the spring of 
1754, Parliament authorized the purchase of Montague House for the 
reception of the joint collections: finally, in 1759, the Museum was 
opened to the public; «nd shortly afterwards a reading-room was esta- 
blished. But, alas for the little veneration of this age! Montague 
House is among bey Spey that were: and though many can, doubtless, 
remember the quafit old pile, the very model ef ugliness and gloom, 
standing in its spacious garden, every vestige of it, including the porter’s 
lodge, which so lately as 1850, has vanished and b 
matter of history. In fact, it was soon found that the increase of the 
collections of antiquities and natural history, augmented as they were 
by such large and valuable gifts as the Townley marbles and the mu- 
seum of Sir Joseph Banks, would speedily call for a greatly extended 
accommodation, and necessitate either the removal ofthe collection, or 
the construction of additional rooms. The latter alternative was adopted. 
New rooms were added, or built upon the sites of the old ones. Bit by 
bit, the alterations encroached, until at length it was determined to 
make the Museum of one uniform style of architecture ; and the last rem- 
nant of the old house was demolished in 1845. The Museum is now 
built in the form of a quadrangle,in the Grecian-Ionic style through- 
out; and no differenee can be traced between the earlier and later por- 
tions of it, except such as a longer or shorter intimacy with our London 
atmosphere betrays. It was not, however, until the presentation of the 
Royal Library by George IV., that any extensive addition was made to 
the space then occupied by this department. The great value and size of 
that munificent gift demanded an appropriate place for its reception; and, 
with that view, the noble room called by its name, and the MSS. Rooms 
(one of which was for some time used as the Reading-room), forming, 
with the Natural History Galleries above, the whole of the east wing, weré 
built at an expense of £120,000, and the books removed thither in 1828. 
From that time the Library has steadily and rapidly increased toits present 
vast dimensions. Of these some idea may be formed when it is stated that 
the suite of rooms occupies some of the south front, together with 
the whole of the eastern and north sides of the quadrangle on the 
length, and contains about 





The foll extract from a Parliamentary return, lately issued, will 
show how 1 


ly the Library has been available to the public within 
one od 


The number of books returned the year tothe shelves of the 
General Library from the -rooms is 119,093; to those of the 
Royal Library, 11,252; to those of the Grenville Library, 387; to the 
closet in wi books are kept from day to day for the use of the 
readers, 110,950; making a total of 241,682, or 830 per diem. Adding 
the number of volumes returned to the shelves of the reading-rooms, 
about 180,000, the whole amounts to 421,682, or 1449 per diem. The 
number of readers had been 78,234, on an average 268 per diem, the 
reading-rooms having been kept open 291 days; each reader had, there- 
fore ,consulted on an average upwards of five volumes perdiem. The 
number of volumes added to the library amounts to 16,208 (including 
music, maps, and newspapers), of which 837 were presented, 11,793 pur- 
chased, and 3575 were received by copyright. The number of parts of 
volumes is 9170 (including music and maps), of which 446 were presented, 
3918 purchased, and 4829 ebtained by copyright. The newspapers 
obtained from the Stamp-office amount to 499, and have been bound 
in 272 volumes. Of these newspapers, 194 were published in London. The 
maps, charts, and plans amount to 195 in 340 sheets ; the atlases to 11 
complete, and 2 commenced since the last return, and still in progress ; 
and the parts and numbers of atlases to 36, including 21 of those com- 
menced during and prior to the year 1850, and not yet complete. Of 
the maps, charts, and plans, 102 were presented, 75 purchased, and 18, 
as well as 36 parts and numbers of atlases, were received by copyright. 
The number of volumes of music amounts to three, of which one compris- 
ing one work, was presented, and two, comprising two works, were acquired 
by purchase. Besides these, 1142 complete works, and 490 parts and 
numbers of works in , have been acquired by copyright. The 
total number of articles received is 27,382, including 23 broadsides, of 
which articles 14,222 are complete works. Of the complete works, 8778 
were purchased, 1064 presented, and 4380 were acquired by copyright. 
Each article acquired has been stamped. The number of stamps so im- 
pressed is 48,982. 

Referring the reader to the déour of the library above mentioned, we 
proceed to the principal, or south front of the new Museum, which is 
now hastening to completion. 

This front presents to view an imposing columnar facade of the Ionic 
order. In the centre is a portico, formed of a double range of columns, 
eight in each range; on either side of thisis a smaller range, of three 
columns; and at the east and west angles are projecting wings, also 
surrounded by columns; so that the columns of the whole front are up- 
wards of forty in number. 

The great central portico has a pediment filled with the 
subject of the composition being “ The of Civilization.” Of 
this noble work of sculpture we shall hereafter present our readers with 

alarge engraving. 

The accompanying Illustration shows the principal entrance, by the 
door in the centre of the portico, opening into the new hall or vestibule. 
“* This is a fine large apartment, worthy of the building to which it gives 
access. On the right are the two statues of Sir Joseph Banks and 
Shakspeare, on either side of a door leading to the Manuscript depart- 
ment; and on the left is the statue of the Hon. Mrs. Damer, the lady 
sculptor. In front is a glazed door, opening to the central quadrangle, 
the buildings on three sides of which can be well seen from this point. 
The hali is lofty, and the ceiling is richly painted in encaustic colours, 
formed into square compartments of divers tints. On the left, close to 
the front wall of the building, is a passage leading to the various sculp- 
ture galleries; and northward of this is the grand staircase—a noble 
feature of the building. The ascent of nearly seventy stone stairs—half 
of them westward, and then the other half eastward, the elegant balus- 
trade, and the encaustic work of the ceiling, come with freshness and 
welcome upon the eyes of those who for many years have been accus- 
tomed tothe dingy entrances to the Museum.” 

Here we should leave the reader, were we not anxious to direct his 
attention to some very useful hints for the Museum, now that 
the plan is completed. These we find in one of Mr. Charles Knight's 
popular publications—* The Land we Live in: 

“* What is the best mode of the British Musenam? How can a 
visitor so marshal his footsteps and thoughts, that he shall not > 
confused by the multiplicity of objects which meets: his eye? - We 

your » Ifyou live in Londen, and can 
hour on four or five different days, make four or five visits, 
your attention, on each visit, to departments which you had purposely 
omitted before. If you are a ‘ country cousin,’ sojourning temporarily in 


the giant metropolis, perhaps one visit is all that you can make; but 
even then it may be worth while to pay a little attention beforehand to 
what you are about to see, in order that you may select those depart- 
ments which are most likely to interest you. Many persons feel, that, 
when they leave the Museum after a visit of two or three hours, their 
thoughts are so filled with a chaos of minerals, stuffed monkeys, Greek 
statues, beautiful shells, Hindoo idols, vases, humming-birds, Egyptian 
mummies, monstrous fossil animals, and Polynesian trinkets, that it is 
difficult to retain a clear idea of any of them. This isa pity. A visit to 
a part of the collection at one time is mueh more profitable than a vague 
attempt to see everything ; and we will endeavour to mark out a course 
for those who are in a position to make a succession of visits. 

“It is always worth while to pay a little attention to the topography 
of a large building like this; for an appreciation of the contents is 


likely to be aided by a clear idea of the relative position of the rooms 
which contain them. If the visitor, therefore, will bear in mind, that, 
after having ascended the grand staircase, he traverses the upper floor 
or story of the eastern half of the south side, the whole of the east and 
north sides, and half the west side, and he then descends the north-west 
staircase, and lastly traverses the lower story of the west side, and 
half the south side—if he will take note of this, he will have a pretty 
clear notion of the region which is to be traversed in his pursuit after 
knowledge and amusement. He will also be able to mark out, on his 
mental map, those portions of the building which are devoted to study, 
and are not open to general visitors.” 

“ When we next hear and read of the Parliamentary estimates for 
the annual support of tie British Museum,” continues the above 
writer, “ for the purchase of more books and more specimens, and for 
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SCENE FROM BEETHOVEN’S “ FIDELIO,” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—THE “HYMN TO LIBERTY.” 


the construction of a building worthy to receive them—let us not re- 
gard it as a narrow question of pounds, shillings, and pence; but as a 
support given by the nation for the nation to an object which is calcu- 
lated to raise the tone, both moral and intellectual, of all; and to make 
us by degrees a community to which even the jealousy of the foreigner 
shall not venture toa:ply the reproach of a ‘nation of shopkeepers.’ 
The oceasional Parliamentary inquiries into the state end management 
of the Museum, so far from being dictated in a narrow spirit, ought to 
be regarded as wholesome supervisions, having for their object to render 
that which is already a benefit and an honour, still more beneficial and 
still’more honourable to the country.” 


SCENE FROM BEETHOVEN'S “ FIDELIO,” AT HER 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


In the eleventh scene of the first act, Jacquino (Mercuriali) and Fidelio 
(Mdlle. Cruvelli), at the command of Rocco the gaoler (Balanchi), 
open the gates of the dungeons of the State Prison, and the prisoners 
are permitted to breathe the fresh air of the garden ; it is then that they 
sing the celebrated chorus in D flat in two-four time, the “ Invocation 
to Liberty.” 





NORWEGIAN CARRIOLE. 


NORWEGIAN CARRIOLE. 


Tuts has lately been brought to England by a gentleman who has 
been travelling in Norway. It is of very peculiar construction, and very 
much resembles a sledge on wheels. If has no springs; the shafts 
being very long, render the use of them unnecessary, and give the 
carriage @ very easy motion. It only carries one person in the small 
seat shown in the drawing; and the back portion of the vehicle is 
intended to carry luggage, but is occasionally occupied by a second 
person. The harness is very similar to that of a cart-horse of a light 
description, and the reins are made of ropes. This carriole was built 
at Christiania, in Norway, and has been driven by its present owner in 
some of the most mountainous districts of that country for upwards of 
800 miles. It may frequently be seen in the neighbourhood of London, 
and presents a very singular contrast with the more ornamental vehicles 
of our own country. 


Sus-Marixz TeLzecraru.—A company has been formed for the 
purpose of organising a regular communication, by sub-marine telegraph, be- 
tween England and France. It will be recollected that last autumn an experi- 
ment was made, which, as far as it tested the practicability of the undertaking, 
was quite sati 3; owing, however, to the slenderness of the line, the wire 
with the gutta percha covering not being mcre than half an inch in diameter, it 
was found to be badly calculated for a certain permanent communication ; and 
the new company proposes to remedy this by encasing the wire in a covering 
capable of resisting the action of the anchors of the largest ships. Mr. Jacob 
Brett, who laid down the line from Dover to Cape Grinez last autumn, has ob- 
tained from the French Government the exclusive right to carry on sub-marine 
communications between England and France for ten years; and all his rights 
are to be vested in the company. 

Frencu AGRICULTURAL Commission.—The Central Congress of 
Agriculture in France—a society formed by the union of 600 delegates from the 
various agricultural societies of France, under the presidency of M. Dupin—has 
recently appointed a commission to visit England for the purpose of reporting 
upon the agricultural implements exhibited in the Crystal Palace, and also to 

. of our model farms. This commission, of which M. Maureny is 

arrived in London to fulfil its mission, and has commenced its 

labours by an interview with the committee of the Royal Agricultural Society, 

4. which itpresented to the Duke ef Richmond, as president of the society, a set 
ef the of the sister society in France. 


DUPLEX RUDDER AND SCREW-PROPELLER. 

THIs invention has just been patented by Captain E. I. Carpenter; and 
the Engravings represent stern and quarter views of a vessel with two 
rudders and two screw propellers, fitted in new positions for improved 
stecring and propelling. From the midship section of the vessel to the 
stem, no alteration is introduced into the form of the hull; but abaft 
this point they commence. First, the keel, with the dead-wood, stern- 
post, and rudder, are removed, and the flooring above receives a suitable 
form for strength. Two additional keels lie in a line parallel with the 
former keel, but placed af a distance of two or more feet, according to the 
size of the vessel, on eit side of it, terminating at the midship section 
in the fore-part, and inf line with the former stern-post in the after- 
part. Framework is camfied down to these keels, leaving a free channel 
for the water to run between them in the direction of the midship keel. 
A stern-post is placed at the end of the additional keels, and upon each 
of them hangs a rudder. 

A screw-propeller works in an orifice in each framework, on the com- 
mon arrangement. One of the propellers is a little more aft than the 
= to allow full play to both, and yet economise space in the mid 
channel. 

The appearance of the vessel in the water is not altered in the side 
view, neither is it much changed in the stern view. 

The consequence of this new arrangement is, that the rudders and pro- 
pellers are acting with double effect in each case. The rudders are re- 
ceiving an increased power, because the impact of the water upon them 
takes place at an angle which is constrained by the situation of the 
keels, and which is the most favourable that can be had. The two pro- 
pellers, also, revolving as they are in water confined in a limited space, 
are working to considerable advantage. The effect actually produced 
is, that, when required, a vessel can beturned about in nearly half the 
space that a single rudder can turn it, and the two propellers will give a 
proportionate increase of speed. Experiments have been made to test 
the principle in an open space of water, and they can be seen daily on a 
model at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

The advantages gained by the new construction of the vessel are also 
considerable. There will be more strength, more bearings in the run, 
more breadth for cabin room. The rolling and pitching will be reduced 


very considerably. The vessel will not make lee-way as formerly; the 
vibration, or tremulous motion, will be lessened. The safety of the 
vessel will be very much increased, because the duplex rudder will 
have the effect of instantaneously changing the direction should she 
be running into some unexpected danger; also, if one rudder 


Vi 
ith 
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DUPLEX RUDDER AND SCREW-PROPELLER. 


should be damaged, the other can be used to steer with. The 
propellers also can be used separately when required. For river naviga- 
tion, the advantages obtained by the two rudders and two propellers 
will jointly enable the screw principle to be applied to steam-boats ply- 
ing in shallow water. such as the Thames above London Bridge, or to 
vessels having small draught of water. For Transat!antic ships the use 
of the two rudders and two propellers will jointly ensure their making a 
passage in less time and at less expense than before, also with more 
certainty and safety than can possibly be done by a single screw or pad- 
dle-wheels. 
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DUPLEX RUDDER AND SCREW-PROPELLER. 


The duplex rudder is applicable to paddle-wheel as well as screw 


steamboats. 
A model of the Duplex Rudder will be found in Class V., No. 159, at 


the Great Exhibition. 


Lerrers TO AUSTRIA.—GENERAL Post-orricE.—At the expressed 
wish of the Austrian Post-office, all letters and newspapers addressed to Austria 
will, in future, be forwarded from this country vid Belgium and Prussia, instead 
of vid France, unless specially addressed to be sent by the latter or any other 
route. The postage on letters for Austria vid Belgium and Prussia (which may 
be paid in advance or not, at the option of the sender) will ‘s as follows :—Bri- 
tish and Prussian, hing a half-ounce and under, 10/ xeceeding a half- 
ounce and weighing an ounce, 1s. 8d.; exceeding an ounce and under an ounce 
and a quarter, 3s. 4d. Prussian, weighing under a quarter-ounce, 10d ; a quar- 
ter-ounce, and under a half-ounce, Is. 8d. ; a half-ounce and under three-quar- 
ter-ounce, 2s. 6d.; three-quarter-ounce and under an ounce, 3s, 4d,; an ounce 
and under an ounce and quarter, 4s. 2d. 
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AND FISH-HOOKS IN THE 
EXHIBITION. 

IF we were asked ‘o tell tije quality of champagne or sparkling hock ere 
the cork has flown, or to pronounce upon the originality of a Raphael or 
Corregio yet encased in their mahogany cabinets, we should be placed 
in a somewhat similar position to that in which we find ourselves with 
regard to the fishing tackle in the Crystal Palace. It is all under lock 
and key, and enshrined in glass. A fishing-rod is not to be judged of by 
the eye. We would have every joint put together, and, when com- 
plete, a heavy weight at‘ached by a line to each. Thus loaded, they 
should be flung to an¢ ‘ro, and if, after a severe test of this description, 
they proved their strength of wood, cane, and ferule, they might 
be pronounced to have passed one ordeal. But there are others to which 
they are necessarily suijected by the side of the water—accidental cir- 
cumstances which no foresight can anticipate, nor previous trial wholly 
prepare for. 

In good old Izaac Walton’s time, the true angler would as soon fish with 
arod made by any other hand than his own, as set out upon his piscatorial 
excursion without his black velvet cap—such as jockeys now wear—his 
fishing coat with couritless pockets, or the wherewithal to make a fly 
upon the instent. Thus he would stalk forth, plainly announcing his 
purpose to his neighbcurs; and, as if in fear that there might exist one 
who met him in ignorence of his intent, he would shoulder a rod of a 
single joint -f some fourteen feet in length. Such a rod of all others is, 
perhaps, yet the best, and is still used by those who live within a short 
distance of lake or stream. As a fly rod it is incomparable, as it ensures 
the greatest freedom of play, uninterrupted by metal ferules, which add 
to the weight, and are most liable to cause fracture from their non-com- 
pliance with the elasticity of the other parts. We could shortly teach 
our readers to make a rod of this description ; but, as our object here is 
rather to descant upon tackle than to prove ourselves makers of it, we 
must, however unwillingly, resist the temptation. We noticed but one 
rod of this description in the Exhibition; all, or nearly all, of those 
placed there being v hat are termed bag or jointed rods. Of these there 
is a goodly muster, showing a great variety—if not altogether pleasing, 
at least affording sufficient ocular proof, that in this branch of sport- 
manufacture Great, Britain need not fear rivalry. 

On the contrary; for fly-fishing (the true poetry of the art), there is a 
very spare display, and that far from flattering to a land, the expertness 
of which in securing fish by this elegant means is famed throughout the 
globe. The greater portion of the exhibitors appear to have forgotten, 
or to have wilfully neglected, the more essential fact in this department 
—TRUTH—truth to nature. It is not opposed to fact, that at times fish 
will rise at any light nondescript thing thrown on the water—a tiny 
piece of red cloth or pull of beaver from the hat: but these are ex- 
ceptions, and to accept as a rule that the instinct of fish is 
80 low as to be so easily cheated, evinces a very incorrect know- 
ledge of nature. It is an axiom amongst anglers (properly so 
called), if not amongst tackle-makers, that the closer the imi- 
tation of the fly then upon the water, the greater certainty of 
sport. It would seem, however, from what is presented to us in the 
Crystal Palace, that the salmon and the trout, like men, are to be 
tempted with made dishes, and that the more the condiment be disguised 
the greater their godt for it. No greater fallacy can exist. If it be ac- 
cepted, how is it that the accomplished fly-fisher prefers to fashion his 
fly upon the banks of the stream and in the closest possible imitation of 
those most in swarm? It is not, we repeat, and have to insist upon, 
the scarce bait which contributes to the success of the fly-fisher, but 
that which is most plentiful; nature appearing to give to the fish an 
appetite commeneurate with the supply, doubtless to answer some wise 
and beneficent end. 

What has been said with regard to flies, equally applies to the 
numerous attempts at imitating other entomological examples. 

The “ Engineering Department” of the fishing tackle, such as winches, 
&c., exemplifies very little that is new, but that little is good. It has 
more than once occurred to us, that an intelligent journeyman chrono- 
meter-maker might, in his leisure hours, turn his attention to the 
suoject of winches, with no little profit to himself and satisfaction to 
anglers. 

Nos. 152, 153, and 154 are three cases containing hooks, flies, &c., from 
T. Parkins, J. Rowell, and Martha Nicholas respectively; all of which may 
be pted as fair ples of the Carlisle manufacture. The flies in 
the latter case are decidedly the best. 

Nos. 156, W. Flynn, and 157, F. Allies, both of Worcester, exhibit flexi- 
ble and horn baits of roach, gudgeon, sand eels, smelts, &c. They all in- 
volve the spiral or Archimedan screw principle, but few of them can be ex- 
empted from the imputation of being but sorry likenesses of the fish they 
are intended to represent. These baits are a modern introduction ; and the 
increase in their number mainly arises from the desire of the retail tackle 
maker to have, from time to time, some novelty or other wherewith to 
attract custom. On the score of usefulness they are below zero. They 
might, mayhap, prove of service in some far-off lake but just discovered 
by man, and where to obtain a live bait would occupy as much time as 
hooking the larger fish itself; but in civilised parts, where the real thing 
is to be had readily, it is a miserable waste of time, and self deceit, to 
allow it to attach itself to any other line than that of its maker. 

No. 157 is an Aberdeen salmon net, which we regret to see placed 
amongst the honourable weapons of legitimate angling. 

No. 159. 
neat specimens of fly-rods, and flies carefully made, but yet lacking a closer 
inmght into nature. There is much, however, which is conducive to sus- 
tain the high reputation of the Irish character for fly making. 

No. 161 is an assortment of Redditch, in other terms, Brummagem 
tackle, famous amongst the disciples of Walton, for catching nothing 
but flat fish. And here a word upon cheap tackle may not be out of 
place. Although it does not necessarily follow that cheap tackle is the 
worst, our experience has tended to confirm us in the opinion, that in 
some instances it is much too low to be good, while in others the prices 
assume the shape of positive extortion. As the finest chronometer, with 
the latest improvements, cannot be made to become intrinsically worth 


" FISHING-TACKLE 





more than a certain price without the aid of additional and unnecessary | 


jewels, so a fishing-rod, and other gear, do what you will, cannot be but 
of a certain value. Indeed, in the opinion of the true Waltonian, all de- 
coration is mere bosh, and a good made rod, of a definite description, 
has as fixed a standard as that of gold. We have seen silk-worm gut, 
purchased at cheap shops, which would not sustain an ounce, and single- 


hair astonishing only from its bearing the weight of the bait paced upon, 


its hook; while trolling-rods, procured at such places, have, upon the 
first cast, snapped, as if they had been rolled out of dough, and got crisp 
in the baking. Itis, however, but justice to add, that these cheap tackle 
sellers in general do not profess this branch of trade exclusively, but in- 
termix the tackle procured from the country with umbrellas, parasols, 
walking-sticks, cigars, &c. 

162 is acase of varieties, by one “ self-taught,” which are certainly 
good, if taken under such a category; but the addition in the Catalogue 
that they “ are exhibited for superiority of execution,” informs the pub- 
lic that his modesty is far beyond his talent. 

No. 165. J. Morley, Nottingham.—The flies in this case are for the most 
part neatly made, and the other portions of the tackle assure us that 
hands of no mean ability have been at work. We may safely con- 
gratulate our brother-anglers of Notts, that they have amongst them 
one so competent to supply their wants. 

No. 166. A. Sime, Dunkeld.—There are here a selection of fishing-lines 
wrought by hand, which appear to be of a very superior description. 
Fishing lines thus made hold a very high place in the opinion of the 
salmon fisher, who, rather than use a machine-wove line, would undergo 
the long and tedious task of self-construction. Flaws in the silk strands, 
which a machine would not detect, are at once observable to the delicate 
touch of the finger while platting. 

No. 171. A. Gould.—* Fishing-rods and tackle upon an improved prin- 
ciple.” These improvements must be refi ts—refinements of a nicety 
which the glass cover does not serve to magnify. 

No, 172. Ustonson and Peters.—We should indeed be sorry to take this 
case as the best these tackle-makers could turn out, and to send any- 
thing but the best was a lamentable oversight. We can remember when 
the name of Ustonson for rods was as high as Manton for guns. 

No. 173. Pearce —(Omitted in the Catalogue.)\—We are indebted to 
Mr. Pearce for a hearty-laugh, and we willingly give him the benefit of 
publicity for an invention as absurdly ridiculous in itself, as it serves 
to shew that its designer has altogether mistaken the mission and 
character of the real angler. Here it is from his own description: ‘4 
spring top to catch fish without the aid of the angler. Many lines can be 
attached to one rod, The trigger relieves the top when the fish bites, which 
jlies up and strikes it instantaneously.” So that we are to set lines for fish 
us poachers do wires for game! Mr. Pearce, would make an admirable 
president at the next Thames Preservation Society’s dinner—and would 
afford some rare sport there ! 

No. 174. Little and Co., Fetter-lane, send a splendid collection or rods, 





Kelly and Son, of Dublin.—A case containing several very | 


three of which are remarkable for their exquisite make, great beauty, and 
choice of material; and although tastefully decorated, such decoration is 
made wholly subservient to their utility. The first, a punt or roach rod, 
is of Spanish white cane, as straight and true as possible. The butt is of 
hollow ivory with gold ape ree | the Prince of Wales’ plume in 
frosted silver. The knob is of pearl; the ferules are gold, and their stop- 
pers are thistles, carved in ivory, ornamented with the rose and shamrock ; 
the tops are of North Carolina cane of exquisite taper, and hollow within 
aninch or so of the extreme end! This rod is 10 feet inlength. The second 
is a fly-rod of five joints. It bears the arms of H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
differs from the other in finish only, from the mountings being in silver, 
relieved in gold, and the stoppers being of pearl. The third is equally 
deserving of notice for its high finish. It is intended for the late Lady 
Mayoress. These three rods moreover present a novelty in their ferules, 
which are so pierced as to relieve by a partial yielding of their parts 
that sudden check and stress upen the wood which we adverted to as an 
objection to ferules in general. This ferule has another advant It 


ends of three wires may be inserted. The holes are so made, that the 
wires are all at the same distance from each other, and their ends in the 
same line. From this management it results, that if a mark is made 
across three wires inserted in the holes, the mark is upon each, at the 
same distance from the ends : it follows, then, that thousands of wires 
originally of the same length can be marked, all the marks being equi- 
distant from the ends. Alongside of this standard there is a contrivance 
on which a knife may rest, and exert a leverage in a certain direction. 
The workman thus provided, and seated at the bench, takes up three 
wires of the proper length from a heap beside him, inserting their 
points in the three holes: he rests the point§of a narrow-bladed 
knife in the rest above-mentioned, and the knife from 
him towards the point of the wires, and along their upper 
surface, beginning at a certain point mear the ends, he 
cuts up a portion of the metal, in the manner shown in figure b. En- 
tering from the surface, and going gradually deeper, the barb is instan- 
t ly pointed. Taking out the three cut wires, he throws them aside 





can be readily adjusted to the wood-work without rasping down or ra- 
biting, or in any other way weakening or removing the enamel or hard 
portion of the cane at a part where strength is most required. The plain 
rods exhibited by Mr. Little are well caleulated to sustain his reputation 
as tackle-maker to the Court ; and there can be but little doubt that his 
constant introduction of really useful auxiliaries arises from his practical 
knowledge of the gentlecraft. To oneor two other rods we noticed another 
kind of ferule, wh ch prevents the joints, when damp, from sticking in their 
sockets. We likewise were permitted to examine a salmon rod, on to 
which were secured a new set of rings, which are large enough to permit 
even knots and entanglements to pass through, yet lying down close to the 
rod when out of use and packed away. In this case are the only novelties 
in winches, of which there are several of a new construction. There is 
one which willtake up an immense amount of line with the utmost 
rapidity—no slight consideration when a hooked salmon is making to- 
wards you. We question, however, if in obtaining such a velocity, we do 
not overcome the controlling weight of the line, and thus take up the 
tangle which would otherwise release itseif. Another winch has the 
handle contrived to prevent the line becoming fastened between it and 
the body of the winch—a source of considerable vexationin trolling, &c. 
These winches are of a light bronze, and differ in this respect from all 
other in the Exposition, which are gilt and double-gilt, electroplated and 
polished to an extent highly conducive, more particularly with the sun’s 
glare upon them to rivet the astonishment of the fish at a distance. 

176, Farlow, Strand, exhibits a few rods, which appear to be of excellent 
make ; and with our aversion to treat anglers to toys instead of useful 
implements, we think he has done well to be content with these. 

177, Bernard, Church-place, Piccadily, has several good serviceable rods, 
which, from the cursory view to be obtained of them, appear very care- 
fully made. In the same collection is a reel, the handle of which bends 


down with a hinge, for the purpose of more facile carriage. It is not 
peculiarly Mr. Bernard’s, but we mention it finding it here. 
178, Bazin, “ Taper Quill Float.”"—Extremely well made. Very pretty 


to look at ; but they swell and separate in the water, and mayhap a poor 
angler with but one in an instant finds himself a broken banker. 

180. Ainge and Aldred.—This case makss the greatest show in this 
group. It is set forth with great taste, and contains by name everything 
the angler uses, but few things the experienced angler would desire. 
Fishing-rods, studded with rubies and other precious stones, testify more 
to the jeweller’s art than that of the tackle-maker. The imitations of 
shrimps, caterpillars, glowworms, spiders, beetles, ladybirds, wasps, gen- 
tles, worms, grasshop;ers, &c., are exceedingly beautiful and life-like, 


from the hook being so prominent an object; it being borne in mind, 
that the artificial fly is seldom at rest when in use, and that these baits 


Take even the actual caterpillar or wasp itself, and impale it on the 
hook, and you catch but few or no fish if the hook be seen. This is so 
well known in worm fishing, and further remark is needless. 


gence. We have but to go into Mr. Jones’s own shop, and we could in 
five minutes make a selection of flies, &c., as far superior to those he has 
exhibited as can possibly be imagined. 

221. J. Leadbeater, Brewer-street, Golden-square, exhibits several stuffed 
Indian game birds; and as his case is so closely approximating te those 
of the fishing-tackle, we cannot refrain here from mentioning how much 
the fly-fisher has been indebted to this gentleman’s research and kind- 
ness for very many varieties of feathers, without which a true imitation 
of the natural objects could not have been attained. 

231. Eleanor Lambert.—A little more care in the fingering, and this 


pearance of having been used once or twiee, or having received the first 
visit from the moth. 

We have not said anything here of what are termed general rods—a 
rod that shall be made to do all descriptions of work. Such a rod is a 
gross device, and, like a Jack-of-all-trades, is master of none. For 
| trolling or bottom-fishing they bend under their labours, and for the fly 

they are too stiff and proud. You may send a line of invitation by them, 
| but no fish will accept of it Indeed, with fly-rods alone, two, or even 
three, are absolutely necessary to the angler whe throws over large as well 
| as small streams ; the lightness of fall as well as length of cast being 
| points of the last importance in diferent localities. 
| A few words,in conclusion, on the subject of fish-hooks, and the mode 
in which they are manufactured, may not prove unacceptable to our 
readers, or te the visitors of the Exhibition. 
| There are numerous varieties of Fish-hooks ; some small and delicate, 





silvery fish in the meandering streams of our rural districts; others, 
rude and large, to serve in all their “naked barbarity ” as the grappler 
of the ocean shark: but in all of them the same features are dis- 





but we never found the fish deceived by them, which perhaps may arise | 


are for ‘dibbing,” and other comparatively quiet modes of angling. | 


182. Jones, Jermyn-street.—Here is an instance of culpable negli- | 


and takes up other three, and cuts them as before. If a stranger were 
to try the operation, he would find a difficulty, first, in inserting the three 
wires in their respective holes ; secondly, in adjusting the knife so as to 
commence the cut exactly in the right place; and, thirdly, in making the 
cut of the requisite depth, neither more nor less than sufficient to make 
the barb of the exact length. These three distinct operations—follow- 
ing so close one upon another, that they may be said to form only one— 
are gone through with amazing celerity, and with almost undeviating 
accuracy ; so much so, that out ef many thousands made, it would be a 
difficult matter to find two unlike one another in the length of their 
barbs, or “ beards,” as the hook-makers call them. The next operation 
to be performed is pointing the end of the hook (as seenin figurec). This 
is done by rounding the point of each hook individually by means of a 
smooth file ; the point being rested on a small block of box-wood, the other 
end grasped by a pair of small plyers or pincers. The hooks have now to 
be rounded, that is, bent into the circular form so well known to 
the lovers of the “ gentle art.” A small round block of wood, some 
four inches long, and of the diameter as shown in figure /, is provided 
with a piece of thin brass let into its surface, and projecting therefrom 
about a quarter of an inch. This brass is bent into the form as shown 
in figure f: at one end there is a small notch made, into which the barb 
of the wire is placed. The workman takes up one of the barbed and 
pointed wires, and inserting the hook of the barb into the notch above 
mentioned, twists the wire round the outside of the slip of brass, thus 
giving itthe circular bend seen in figures d and e. Ifthe reader will 
take a fish-hook in his hand, he will perceive that the wire is not bent 
seen in the side view of a hook given in figure F. The bend is 
round equally, that is, it is not level, but rises, or is bent upwards; the 
bend being given by the workman in a manner curious as it is simple. 
In bending the hook round the brass slip in /, instead of 
bending it round the whole of the slip on the same level, just 
as he approaches the end, he raises his hand; this bends the wire up- 
wards at that particular part, and thus the peculiar curve seen in all 
fish-hooks is given instantaneously. Such is the dexterity acquired by 
long practice, that in thousands of hooks the degree of bending in all 
of them is so similar, that it would be a matter of difficulty to detect 
one more or less bent than another. The workman we saw operating, 
although an elderly man, bent one in every second, or thereabouts. The 
end of each hook are then flattened as at e and g, to afford a hold to 
the silk or other fastening used for uniting the hook to the fishing- 
tackle; boys do this with marvellous rapidity, by laying the end on an 
anvil, and giving each a smart blow with a light hammer. They are 
next tempered and polished, the latter operation performed by placing 
them in a barrel with water; the barrel is made to revolve, and the 
hooks rubbing against each other are soon polished. The delicate blue 
tint which all hooks have when bought in the shops, is imparted to them 
by heating them, and partially reducing the tempering. They are, after 
this, put up in parcels for sale. 

In the United States department there are two salmon-rods from Halifax, 
to which we find no allusion in our Catalogue, they having been probably 
recently placed there. Nor have we had an opportunity of testing their 


| pliability, or the quality of the wood. They are roughly finished, but 


! 


case of flies would have deserved a share of commendation ; but, as they | 
are, they are altogether too rough and ragged, and have more the ap- | 


cernible—the most prominent of these being the sharp points and the | 


barbs. 


Previous to witnessing the manner of making the hooks in one of the | 
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best factories in England, the way in which the barbs were made was 
always a mystery to us. Filing would do, but then the operation would 
be slow and tedious; whereas, from the cheap rate at which undressed 
hooks are sold, we knew that the operation, to be paying, must neces- 
sarily be a quick one. Neither were we wrong in our supposition: it is 
marvellous to see the dexterity with which the barbs are made, and by 
Hd Bw eed singularly simple. We shall endeavour to describe this method 
efly. 

‘The first operation in fish-hook making is cutting the steel wire of which 
they are fornied into lengths ; this must necessarily vary according to the 
quality of the hook: thus, figure e is the finished work made out of the 
wire a. The wires are then softened by heating them in a small furnace. 
A small standard, about two inches in height, is fastened to the bench at 
which the workman sits: on the upper face of this, which is about one 
inch long by half an inch broad, there are three holes, into which the 








appear capable of enduring work ; and, from certain peculiarities, we are 
inclined to trace their birth to Ireland or to Irish hands. With these 
rods are two solitary salmon-flies—the one tolerably well and neatly 
dressed, the other negligent and loose. 

Mr. Jones, of Jermyn-street, contributes for Norway and Canada a 
box fitted with rods, winches, lines, and flies for salmon-fishing in those 
countries. This tackle has been evidently got up with great care, and 
there are indications in the details sufficient to prove that their manu- 
facturer is devoting his energies with much success to the requirements 
of the angler in these interesting and now much visited sporting regions. 
We are not the less glad to say thus much, as we found it incumbent to 
pronounce a somewhat harsh sentence upon Mr. Jones’s case intended 
for general purposes. 








LANDSMEN’S AND WATERMEN’S REGATTA. 


Under this title a match was contested at Lambeth, on Monday, for a purse of 
sovereigns, collected from the residents of St. Mary’s and its vicinity. There 
were twelve com petitors in three heats. 


FIRST HEAT. 
Thomas Darvil and David Eld (red) oe ee oe ee | 
James Larkins and Charles Constable (pink) .. oe ee 3 


Thomas Freswell and William Hallum (green) .. oe + O 
The distance was from Lambeth Palace up, round’a boat off Price’s candle 
mannfactory, down the Surrey shore, round a boat at Hengerford-bridge, and up 


designed to be dieguised with feathers, to serve as the lure for the | f° Lambeth Palace. Pink at first took the lead, but were soon overhauled. Won 


by a length. 
SECOND HEAT. 
Stephen Reberts and James Kelly (blue) Se és a o 
George Turner and William Di’bens (white) oe ee 7 2 
George Manning and Joseph Arthur (white) .. es o 0 


Won by three or four lengths. 
GRAND HEAT. 
ent Oey oe ae + as os - 8 
eat was moving ents, including the breaking of an d 
good deal of fouling. Won by two lengths. a pre 





Rosso’s “Aporation.”—A picture, said to be the celebrated che 
@euvre of the founder of the French and Italian school, N. Rosso, and with hi 
name upon it, is now deposited at Messrs. Ball and Jeffs, 226, Regent-street, 
where we have been invited to inspect it. It was purchased, we are told, at 
Naples, and has been newly brought to this country. The subject presents the 
Virgin and Child, on an elevated dais, amidst a fine ruin of columns and steps, 


| which the adoring Magi, with their attendants, are either kneeling on or ascend- 


ing. Ministering angels hover above. In the opposite corner is a man ic 
a horse: also a camel, and some charicts entering under an old archway, the 
background being occupied by crowds and groups of people. Great muscular 
strength is thrown into the hands and arms of the principal figures, in delinea- 
ting which the artist was aided by his skill in anatomy—a science on which he 
wrote more than one treatise. N. Rosso was a Florentine, and might have been 
proud of the good opinion of Michael Angelo, who declared him to be the only 
man by whom he had himself been profited. The picture in question is twice 
mentioned in Vesari's life of the painter. 

Frencu FisninG Pirates orr Deat.—On the 20th ult., the 
Tsabella, of Deal (Kingsdown), had just shot out her nets, at the back of the 
Goodwin Sands, when a Boulogne fishing boat came deliberately and eut off 
three nets and the dan, carrying them away. The crew of the Jsabella could not 
interfere so as to prevent the depredation, but at the risk of destroying their 
own nets; and although they saw the transaction, were at too great a distance 
to ascertain the number of the piratical boat. 

How Nations caAN AcgquirE WEALTH.—There seem to be but 
three ways for a nation to acquire wealth: the first is by war, as the Romans 
did, in plundering their cong d neighb this is robbery; the second, by 
commerce, which is generally cheating; the third, by agriculture, the only 
honest way, wherein man receives a real increase of the seed thrown into the 
ground, in a kind of continual miracle, wronght by the hand of God in his 
pte a reward for his innocent life and his virtuous industry.—Benjamin 

a " 

AN INGENIOUS MopE oF aAvoiwING A DvuEL.—TnE CHOICE oF 
Wearons.—General Tartas and M. Clary the seconds of General de Grammont 
have published the following note in the Patrie:— : . 

Tn consequence of the insulting expressions used by M. 
de Grammont, the latter has ebateet un to ertaage fer La tp deh TOR 
Grammont thease pre eoalynlle hte teseee easy ek Hoke 
he consenis to change bs weapon. ee ee 


On the other side, the seconds of M. de Baune have addressed the following to 
the Evdnement :— 

M. Baune having replied to the la: f Ge 1 G 5 - 
mune of La Guillotidre, the latter peat’ is Ree-aet bay Poo reagan grees BB a “The 
seconds of General de Grammont having declured that they had chosen the sabre, MM. 
Scheelcher and Baudin, the seconds of M. Baune, the party challenged, offered to his ad- 
versary the choice of the emall sword or phtol, and refured formally vo act as toM 
Baune if he accepted the sabre, the use of which they knew him to be absolutely rant of. 
: pepwry A al Y. Scnaicner, A. Baupiy, 

t is said that in consequence of an article published by the Patrie against the 
Evinement, a hostile meeting is to take place between M. Charles Hugo, editor 
of the Hvénement, and M. Meyer, editor of the Patrie. It appears that as yet, 
however, they have not been able to agree as to the weapons they should use, 
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RAILWAY FROM CALCUTTA TO DELHL—BAGGAGE TRAIN PASSING THE FORTRESS OF RHOTAS. 








myself when the brute was in the act of charging from her cave, a ball piercing shown, pitched under the shade of a yong and vigorous banyan tree. A few suring 495 feet outside the branches. Behind the tree is the hill Teeur, the 
her spine. she rolled between my knees, much to my relief. Two cubs were vultures, sitting on the extremity of a branch, are watching thedead bears with abode ofmuch game. The servants are handing down the guns, whilst one of : 
holding on to the mother by the hair on the shoulders. To the leftourtentsare a longing eye. To the right, in the distance, isseen a, large banyan tree, mea- the elephant-drivers explains the; history of a desperate charge made by a fine 
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LINE OF RAILWAY FROM CALCUTTA TO DELUL-—INTENDED BRIDGE OVER THE SONE. 


male bear. A Sonthal, tothe right, is communicating, in broken Hindostanee, other duties occupied our constant attention, we might have bagged some orty caves, we got nine full-grown ones and seventeen young enes. One femal 
another “find” of a hill with six deare in it, and only ten miles off. Had not bears during the season, As it was, merely taking an occasional run to the yielded 40 Ib. of pure bear’s grease! 
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LINE OF RAILWAY FROM CALOUTTA TO DELHL==-FORTRESS OF ALLAHABAD,.—BRIDGE OF BOATS ACROSS THE JUMNA, 
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! Whilst in Beerbhoom, I witnessed a dance by torch-light, performed by the 
Sonthals. The women, as shown in the Sketch, grasping each other by the 
waistband, right arm, head, and breast being bared, dance to the maddest 
and wildest of music, in lines of fifteen or twenty, round a stage, upon which 
are seated two or three men. The into which the women and men 
throw themselves are most 3 adorn 


shouting, capering, and screaming like madmen to the tune of their own music, 
drawn from drums covered with monkey-skins, from fifes and flutes, and, as 
they generally have their heads acorned to excess, and are very drunk, the 
one. The women interlace flowers and dyed cotton 

leasing effect: they are a fat, dumpy set, 

iy resemble the Tartar or Chinese. Sets of 


of the Ganges, ninety miles distant, occupies, by its numerous spurs and 
outliers, a large extent of country, perhaps twenty miles in circumference, 
covered with the densest forest imaginable, containing many fine and handsome 
timber-trees ; but the whole forest is infested with tigers, bears, and leopards. 
A trip to the summit of this temple-covered mountain offers attractions to the 
botanist, geologist, or to any other lover of nature, for here may be fouud 
ample stores of nature’s hoarding, only requiring to be rifled: the lover of ex- 
tensive views will be highly gratified; the botanist will find trees and plants he 
never met with before; the geologist wiil observe with interest the immense 
power that has been exerted to contort and crush the massive layers of gneiss 
where intruded upon by vast dykes of greenstone and hornblende; and the 
sportsman, with little difficulty, may fill a decent-sized bag with jungle fowl, 
Hs , & bear or two, and perhaps a leopard—the tigers had better be left 
lone. 


One hundred and thirty miles from Parasnath Mountain, the road descends 
through a noble forest of the aromatic olibanum-tree (Boswellia thurifera), to 
the plains of the Ganges, by a sudden fall of a thousand feet. Rocky ground is 
now replaced by a fertile and liighly cultivated country, producing wheat and 
rice and all the valuable crops of Behar : the palm and date-trees are again seen ; 
villages and mango-groves replace the jungle and rocks so lately passed through. 
Fifty more miles progress, and something is seen right ahead looming in the 
haze; an hour more, and the bold and magnificent sandstone precipices of 
Rhotasgurk stand out in full view, the river Sone washing the base of the 
mountains. 

No. 3 represents the animal or baggage-train passing the table-land, where 
the fortress of Rhotas crowns the heights, 1500 feet above the sea. The fortress 
is twenty-three miles in circumference, and contains many ruins; in the neigh- 
bourhood, also, are waterfalls and precipices, some of which are 1300 feet in 
height. Limestone caverns penetrate the mountain to an unknown and unex- 
plored extent, into which Rajahs of old are said to have despatched torch- 
bearers, with a large supply of oil; and they entered the caves as young 
men and, returned, after an absence of many years, as old and grey ones, never 
having reached the end; but they had encountered scenes which the 
“ Arabian Nights” alone can give any idea ef. Besides which, the glorious view 
from the fort loeking ever the plains and jungles of Behar; the river Sone, 
whose mysterious source has never yet been visited by Europeans, whose bed 
produces marble, (reputed) gold, and from whence its name, “Sona” gold; 
agates, carnelians, jasper, petrifactions, trout, and alligators. These and 
other attractions, not to mention the extensive and black-looking beds of sul- 
phate of iron, frosted with delicate crystals, as if recently snowed upon, may 
induce the traveller to step from the rail to visit this interesting spot. This 
table-land is composed of old red sandstone overlying mountain limestone, the 
whole lying upon granite, and extends westward for hundreds of miles. 

No. 4 represents the intended bridge over the broad Sone river, here three 
miles in width. The bridge is to consist of eighty suspensien-bridges of 200 
feet span each, and is to cost one million sterling. This intended undertaking 
has been declared an impossibility, but by our engineers that word has long ago 
been considered obsolete—witness the wonders lately performed on the English 
railroads. The view represents the Sone during the rainy season, when the 
river is full; otherwise the bed would have been represented as a barren waste 
of burning sand, intersected by narrow streams of pure blue water. The 
fortress of Rhotas is seen in the distance; a timber-boat, laden principally 
ps ebony, is in the foreground; and a batch of trout-destroying alligators to 

e right. : 

One hundred and sixty miles from the Sone river, the train will stop at the 
fortress of Allahabad, a large military station and the present terminus of the 
river steamers from Calcutta, the Ganges not being navigable for steamers be- 
yond this point. Allahabad is situated at the juncture of the Jumna and Ganges 
rivers; but, before reaching Allahabad, the traveller will have passed rapidly 
through the fertile corn and rice districts of Shahabad, Mirzapoor, and Allahabad, 
leaving the cities of Benares, Chunar, and Mirzapoor on the right. At Allaha- 
bad, communication between the city and the country to the south and east is 
maintained by a bridge of large native boats moored stem and stern, as shown in 
the fifth Engraving. The baggage of a regiment is seen crossing over. During the 
rains the bridge is cast adrift, the current being too powerful to admit of its re- 
maining in position. The rail will probably cross the Jumna at thisspot. The 
fort, which is a fine object in the landscape, is built of sandstone, and contains 
several curiosities well deserving a visit. Yours ever, 


STANHOPE ——. 











PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 


JOHN BENJAMIN SMITH, ESQ., M.P. FOR STIRLING BURGHS. 


THE subject of our Memoir (eldest son of Benjamin Smith, Esq.) was 
born at Coventry, in 1796, and educated at a private school at Warwick. 
During his childhood the family removed to Manchester; and when six- 
teen years of age he left school, and went into his father and uncle’s 
counting-house to learn the business ef a cotton-merchant. At that 
time there were but few large cotton-mills in Manchester; power-loom 
weaving was in its infancy, and the cotton trade, though steadily in- 
creasing, small in comparison with its present extent. He became a 
partner in the firm in 1818. The business of the house was chiefly in the 
cotton trade with America. 

As a member of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, he brought 
forwaid the question of free trade in corn in 1828, and could not, at that 
time so little was the subject understood, find a seconder for the motion. 
Himself, however, satisfied of its consequence, he brought forward the 
game motion yearly, until, in 1837, he was elected one of the Directors of 
the Chamber; and, in 1836, succeeded, after a long and animated debate, 
in carrying a petition to Parliament from the Chamber for total repeal 
of the Corn-laws, and Free-trade in all other commodities. In the same 
year he was one of the founders of the Manchester Anti-Corn-law 
Association, which in the following year became the Anti-Corn-law 
League. 

In December, 1838, the Directors were called upon by requisition to 
call a special general meeting of the Chamber, to take into consideration 
the subject of the repeal of the Corn-laws. George William Wood, M.P. 
for Kendal, was at that time Presi t of the Chamb The petition 
prepared by him to be agreed to at the meeting was opposed by Mr. 
Smith at the Board, as not being consistent with the petition of the 
previous year, and on the same ground he opposed it at the 
general meeting: the discussion of the question occupied the entire 
day, and amongst the speakers on Mr. Smith’s side was Mr. 
Cobden, for the first time on Free-trade. The petition was re- 
ferred back to the Directors, and the discussion adjourned for a 
week. At the second meeting, again after a whole day’s discussion, 
a complete Free-trade petition was moved as an amendment, and carried 
in a crowded meeting of the Chamber by an overwhelming majority. 
These important discussions of the Chamber of C ce excited 
general interest throughout the country, and awakened that spirit in 
favour of Free-trade which led to the formation of the Anti-Corn-law 
League in the following year, and of which Mr. Smith was tnanimously 
chosen the first chairman. 

In 1839, George William Wood, on moving the Address in answer to 
the Queen’s Speech, took occasion to speak of the generally prosperous 
condition of the country, in opposition to the petitions from Manchester 
and other manufacturing districts, which represented a great depression 
of trade and severe distress amongst the manufacturing operatives, 
arising from scarcity, and high price of food, and which they attributed to 
the Corn-laws and other commercial restrictions. This speech so of- 
fended the Chamber, that, at the annual meeting following almost im- 
mediately afterwards, Mr. Wood was not re-elected a Director, and Mr. 
John Benjamin Smith was chosen President in his stead. 

Mr. Smith was one of the witnesses examined before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of 1839 on import duties; and, in the following year, 
drew up the report of the Chamber of Commerce on that important col- 
lection of evidence on the then restrictions on trade and commerce, of 
which several thousand copies were sold. 

In 1840, on the resignation of Mr. Finch, M.P. for Walsall, the Anti- 
Corn-law League determined to try its strength by a contest. Mr. 
Smith"became a candidate, in opposition to Captain Gladstone, who had 
been some time in the field, and had secured a majority of 200 when Mr. 
Smith came forward. The election excited the utmost interest through- 
out the country: addresses poured in from all quarters to the electors of 








MR. J. B. SMITU, Mi“. FOR STIRLING BURGHS, 


Walsall to support Free-trade. Never was there a more eager 
struggle, the poll closed with but a majority of 15 for Captain Gladst 


artistic merit, may be consulted as an authentic record of the warriors 
and statesmen who helped to found a great kingdom. It is a great ad- 
vance on the insipid allegorical style, with its eternal Fames with trum 

pets, and Victories descending with garlands, Except in one or two of 
the small bas-reliefs, Rauch has adhered to strict reality, only so skilfully 
modified that it never becomes vulgar or commonplace. His Ziethens 
and Winterfeldts are warriors as stern and dignified in their “ regula- 
tion’’uniforms as if they were presented on the fields of Torgau and 
Rossbach, like Achilles and Hector on the plains of Troy. 

Berlin has long owed a statue to the King who may be said to have 
given Prussia its importance as an European State, though he did not 
found the Monarchy. The city itself is a creation of the Prussian rulers ; 
Nature did little for it, and there is nothing in its situation to which the 
growth of a great capital can be ascribed. The soil is sandy and flat, 
the Spree scarcely deserves the name of a river, and it is to 
this day difficult to conceive why the Electors of Brandenburg 
did not establish their residence at the ancient town that bears 
their name on the lakes of the Havel. With the expenditure that 
has built Berlin it might have become an inland Venice. As it is, 
the influence of the reigning House on the capital of the country 
has been almost as direct as that of Russia on St. Petersburgh, 
though spread over a longer period of time; and it has long been 
felt that a worthy monument of the greatest of the Royal line ought to 
occupy the most conspicuous place in the city. The idea of erecting a 
statue of Frederiek is by no means a new one. Immediately after his 
death the officers of the army offered to raise one, and applied for the 
permission to do so to his successor, Frederick William III. ; but it was 
not carried out, the King having resolved to fulfil this duty himself. 
The plan was deferred, and political disasters prevented its execution. 
Still designs for the monument were prepared by Gilli, Schadow, 
Schinkel, and Rauch. The latter artist has been fortunate enough to 
connect his name with awork in every way worthy of the nation and 
the monarch it commemorates. 

The festival in which the statue of the Great Frederick was unveiled 
has been one of the most splendid spectacles Beriin has witnessed for 
many a year. The feast of the “ orders,” and the several Royal birth- 
days, are only celebrated by the Court, the official circles, or a com- 
paratively limited number of persons. But “ Old Fritz” is the national 
hero, and all classes were represented among the theusands gathered to 
do honour to his memory. The trades and guilds, the corporations, 
deputations from the troops in the provinces, from the provincial 
towns, the deputies of the Chambers—all were present; the influx 
of visitors had crowded every hotel to overflowing; the only fear 
was that the weather would prove treacherous, but May on the last day 
of its existence relented a little, and abated somewhat of its “ usual 
severity.” There was a brilliant sky and no rain, the two chief conditions 
to the success of public spectacles. The preparations for the féte had 
been for some days in progress. The statue had been raised on to the 





At the general election in 1841 Mr. Smith was again invited to come for- 
ward. He declined, but, as the fruits of the former struggle, Mr. Scott, 
a Free-Trader, was returned. In 1841, Mr. Smith was obliged by the 
state of his health, which had suffered from his public efforts, to retire 
from the Free-trade movement and go abroad, where he remained for 
two years. 

At the general election of 1847 Mr. Smith was invited by the Stirling 
district of Burghs to become a candidate, and was opposed by Mr. Mait- 
land and Mr. Alison, but was returned. 

In Parliament, Mr. Smith has been a diligent attender in his place, has 
served on the Cotton Committee, and the committee on Turnpike Trusts. 


Estmmates For Crvit SgrRvicES FOR THE YEAR 1851-2.—The 
estimates for civil services, including the departments of education, science, and 
art, colonial and consular establishments, and allowances and gratuities, were 
printed on Friday, by order of the House of Commons. The total amount that 
will be required for purpo-es of public education, science, and art, is £435,920, 
being an increase, compared with 1850, of £21,118, and of £37,731, as compared 
with 1849. The items proposed to be voted are as follows:—Public 
education £150,000 (increase, £25,000); ditto, in Ireland, £134,000 (in- 
crease, £9560); schools of design, £15,055; professors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, £2006; University of London, £3920; ditto, in Scotland, £7610; 
Royal Irish Academy, £300; Royal Hibernian Academy, £6260; theelogical pro- 
fessors at Belfast and Belfast Academical Institution, £3000; Queen’s University 
(Ireland), £1620; British Museum, £46,824 ; ditto, new buildings, £31,221 ; ditto- 
purchases, £3500; National Gallery, £1700; Museum of Practical Geology, £15,623: 
scientific works, £2421; Galleries of Art (Edinburgh), £10,000. The estimates 
for Colonial, Consular, and other foreign services, amount to £424,633, being a” 
increase, as compared with 1849, of £2930; and a decrease, as cempared with 
1850, of £16,894. The items are: Nerth America, £26,886 (decrease, £4493) ; 
West Indies, £54,173 (decrease, £5295); Africa, £24,655 (decrease, £10,400); 
Australia, £27,562 (decrease, £23,931); miscellaneous, £42,317 (increase, 
£12,035 ; decrease, £6414); suppression of slave trade and support of captured 
negroes, £74,650 (increase, £31,700) ; Consuls abroad, including ports in China, 
£148,000 (decrease, £6996); ministers at foreign courts, £16,000 (decrease, 
£800). The miscellaneous estimates include £15,000 for Hong Kong (decrease, 
£1500); Labuan, £5500 (decrease, £1414); Emigration, £25,331 (increase, 
£12,035). The estimates for superannuation and retired allowances, and gra- 
tuities for eharitable and other purposes, amount to £187,768, being a decrease, 
compared with 1849, of £12,884, and of £1022 as compared with 1850. The 
estimates are thus defined—superannuation and retired allowances, £108,205; 
Toulonese and Corsican emigrants and American loyalists, £3750; vaccine es- 
tablishment, £2000; refuge for the destitute, £325; Polish refugees and dis- 
tressed Spaniards, £4450; miscellaneous charges tormerly in the civil list, 
£6160; charities in Dublin, £19,120; non-conforming and other ministers in 
Ireland, £38,160; concordum fund and other charities and allowances (Ire- 
land), £6589. : 

Survey or Great Briraix.—The Government has introduced 
a bill to continue the survey of Great Britain, Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the 
Isle of Man, from the 3lst of December, 1851, to the 3lst of December, 1856. 








EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


SCOTLAND has hitherto been deficient in her artists; but she is now 
asserting her claim to be considered as the birthplace of Wilkie. 
Gordon and Grant are our two best portrait-painters. Thorburn, ano- 
ther Scottish artist, is by far the best miniature-painter this country has 
ever seen; and Lauder, Faed, Johnstone, John Phillip, &c., are all 
rising artiste, sure of after distinction. Mr. Phillip, whose “ Scottish 
Spae-wife,” or fortune-teller, we have engraved in our present Number, 
is one of the most painstaking of our young painters: he considers his 
subjects with care, arranges his figures with great pictorial truth and 
effect, and never fails in telling his story. His drawing, at the same 
time, is good, and his colouring rich and effective. There is what 
Wilkie would have called a gentle shepherd-like beauty in 529, 
“Scotch Washing ;” an English cottage-character of rustic happiness in 
685, “ A Sunbeam ;” and a knowledge of Scottish superstition in 819, 
“The Spae-wife of the Clachen.” Artists admire the “ Scotch Wash- 
ing ;” but, were the picture hung better, there would be found more to 
admire in the “ Spae-wife of the Village,” for the incidents are well 
made out, and the story is obvious without the necessity of words to 
make it clearer. 

Another artist, whose name and works we have had the satisfaction 
to assist in making deservedly known, is Mr. Selous, whose skillin de- 
sign is of no common character. His single contribution to the Exhi- 
bition of this year is called “ The Secret Execution,” 611, and repre- 
sents Jaques de Brézé, Count de Maulevrier, and Grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, condemning his wife, Charlotte of France, daughter of 
Charles VII., to be put to death in the dungeon of his castle for in- 
fidelity. The point of time selected by Mr. Selous is immediately after 
the announcement has been made to her that she is condemned to 
death. She is on her knees, and has fainted away. The Seneschal is 
obdurate, the attendant willing and able. All this may be seen in our 
Engraving; but what we cannot giveis the rich effect and warmth of 
colour of the original. Let us add, by way of censure, that the architec- 
ture is defective both in character and execution. 





INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 
(From the “ Times”) 
BERLIN, May 31. 
Ow this day, in the year 1740, Frederick II. ascended the throne. The 


capital 2 monument, not only to his memory, but to that of the men who 
aided him with sword and counsel throughout the struggle with Austria, 
Russia, and France, in which he earned his military reputation. The 





monument is now finished. Itis a real historical work, and, besides its 


anniversary has been selected as the fittest occasion for erecting in this | 


pedestal, the roofing removed, and the canvas screen hung round it ; 
enormous galleries of rising seats had been erected between the Prince of 
Prussia’s Palace and the Opera-house, in the Quadrangle of the University, 
and at other points, to which admission was given by tickets. The gal- 
leries were hung with blue and white draperies, and decorated with the 
Prussian emblem, black and white—a colour for patriotic purposes as 
good as any other; but an unfortunate one for days of rejoicing, as 
in great numbers the flags look funereal, and are too suggestive of 
half mourning. The statues of Scharnhorst and Blucher (who have in 
this respect anticipated the Great Frederick, though they fill a much 
smaller page in the history of Prussia) were similiarly decorated. As 
early as six o’clock in the morning the people began to gather on the 
Linden, with the prospect of waiting four hours at least. ‘The galleries 
began to fill at eight o’clock, and were soon occupied. Garlands, wreaths, 
and flags met the eye on all sides; and the trades, with their banners 
and emblems, began to arrive, and took up their place along the Linden 
with the Schiitzen guild. The Guarda, with the flags and standards 
of the corps, were stationed close to the monument, having charge 
of many old standards of Frederick’s battles, which had 

sent up from the provinces for the occasion. Opposite them were 
about 80 aged soldiers who had served under the great King, 
and one old Hussar, of Ziethen’s regiment, was pointed out as 
having actually fought in the Seven Years’ War; the junior of the 
party could not be less than four-score: they were all accommodated 
with seats specially provided for them; they wore the uniforms of the 
period, of the old regulation cut, but newly made for the day, 
so that the veterans looked quite brilliant. Some of them, per- 
haps, had not worn a uniform for half a century. Close beside 
them was a group of cadets of the Military School. The two extremes 
of the service were brought together. The officials of the different de- 
partments, the municipality, the Generals, and all the ranks named in 
the official programme, had in the meantime assembled at the Palace, 
whence they were to accompany his Majesty in procession to the ground. 
Shortly before 11 o’clock three signal-cannon were fired, and the pro- 
cession set out. M. Rauch (the sculptor), the artists engaged in the 
work, and the monument committee walked first, followed by the 
Generals of the garrison and district commands, the Ministers 
of State in full uniform, the “ actual” Geheimerathe, a depu- 
tation of the clergy, and those of all the several Ministerial 
departmenis of the Government. All these deputations, with those from 
the v rious provinces, took up their stations to the right and left of the 
monument ; and, all being in order, the King arrived from the Schloss on 
horseback. He was received with a loud che.r. The President of the 
Ca inet, M. Von Muanteuffel, immediately advanced and pronounced an 
address of considerable length, referring to the original plan of erecting 
the statue entertained by the late King, his death only a few days after 
the first stone of the base was laid, and the progress of the work till 
the revolution, which, though it brought the monarehy of the “ Great 
Frederick” to the brink of ruin, did not much int.rrupt the progress of 
the work. The statue was continued through good days and bad with 
the same sturdy Prussian spirit that finally rescued the nation. After a 
tribute to the army, a description of the universality with which the féte 
was celebrated, and an allusion to the aged warriors then collected 
round the monument of their illustrious King and General, M. von 
Manteuffel concluded with asking formal leave of his Majesty that it 
should be unveiled. 

The King assented, and, drawing his sword himself, gave the order to 
the troops to present arms; he then made the signal, the screen fell, and 
the statue stood displayed in all its grandeur. A battery of artillery be- 
hind the Arsenal fired a salute of 101 guns amid the cheers of the crowd. 
The effect for the moment was magnificent. “ Old Fritz” has waited 
longer than need have been for the honour fairly due to him; 
but he is lucky in having escaped the artists of the last cen- 
tury, the devotees of classicality and perukes, and being trans- 
mitted fair to succeeding ages in the noble work that Chris- 
tian Rauch has produced. The chances are, he would have been worse 
treated than the Great Elector, who sits on the Schloss Bridge, a Roman 
a la Louis Quatorze, but not the worst specimen of that school; Frederick 
was worthy of a better artist and truer taste, and he has found them 
The man was lucky ; he won battles under circumstances in which any 
other General must have lost them; he was arbitrary, yet popular; he 
was thoroughly French, yct the Germans loved him; evenin his memorial 
he is fortunate. How many kings have found worthless monuments, 
while that of Frederick has not its equal in any capital of Europe! 

After the “ unveiling” the King beckoned M. Rauch to him, and shook 
him heartily by the hand in congratulation. For the artist it has indeed 
been a proud day. One of the officials near shortly afterwards handed 
him a sealed paper, probably the diploma of some order. The King 
having ridden round the statue and closely examined it, the parade began ; 
gradually the troops and guilds quitted the ground, and the spectators dis 
persed. But all the afternoon the statue was surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
mirers ; the golden colour of the beautiful castings, sharp and fresh from the 
mould, gleam in the summer’s sun as they never will again, for every day 
willinvest them with something of that hue we associate with the idea 
of a monument. As yet neither time nor rust has begun its werk ; more 
than the colour time will not affect, for the work is solid enough to resist 
that old edax rerum for centuries. 

It would be tedious to repeat the names of all the illustrious person- 
ages who were present at- the ceremony. All the Princes of the Royal 
House were there, and many guests of the same rank, among them the 
Prince of the Netherlands and the Duke of Genoa. It was reported that 
the clergy would take no part in the festival, to mark their disapproval 
of Frederick’s religious principles ; they committed no such violation of 
good taste, if not of charity. Both the Protestant and Catholic churches 
were represented. The most prominent of the clerical body was the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Breslau, in his red hat and robes. When the screen 
fell, the choir of the Dom sang the psalm “ Nun danket alle Gott.’ 

The defiling of the troops and processions of trades occupied some 
houra. His Majesty stood during the parade in front of the University. 
It was, as all military spectacles are, monotonous and wearying. 





To-night the city is to be illumina A Court performance of 
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STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, INAUGURATED AT BERLIN, ON TIE 31ST ULT. 


Meyerbeer’s “ Camp of Silesia” is given at the Opera 
to an invited audience. 

No accident or disturbance of any kind took place 
during the day. 

The following is a b mnore detailed description of the 
statue and pedestal 

“It consists of a ‘granite pedestal 25 feet in height, 
presenting on each face bronze groups of the great 
military commanders of the Seven Years’ War, on 
foot and horseback, all the size of life, and all por- 
traits, in high relief. The most prominent figures are 
those of his four best Generals, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, afterwards the commander of the allies against 
Dumouriez and the forces of the French Convention, 
Prince Heinrich of Prussia, General Seydlitz, and 
General Ziethen. The standing figures are not se- 
lected wholly according to their rank, but have been 
taken on account of the honourable record of their 
deeds or services in the letters, despatches, and works 
of the King himself. They include all the military 
celebrities of the period. One of the faces of the pe- 
destals contains between the statue of Seydlitz and 
Ziethen the figures of three statesmen, Count Finck 
von Finckenstein, Frederick’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; von Schlabrendorff, the chief of the Minis- 
terial departments, who did so much to keep the 
finances in order during the worst periods of the war ; 
and Count von Carmer, the State Chancellor, who 
completed the code known as the Aligemeine Land- 
recht, and reorganised the whole legal system. Three 
other names connected with the arts and sciences are 
also found in this division—Graun, Frederick’s fa- 
vourite musical composer, Lessing, and Kant. The 
whole number of portrait figures, the size of life, on 
the four faces of the pedestal, is 31. In order to re- 
produce them correctly, the best authorities have been 
consulted, and authentic drawings, busts, and medals 
of the period have been strictly followed. This has 
involved an immense amount of labour ; but the value 
of the menument, as an historical work, is thereby 
increased tenfold. The costumes and arms of the 
time are given with equal accuracy from the collec- 
tions that were once preserved in perfect order in the 
Arsenal, but which were injured or lost in the attack 
on the building in 1848. 

“ Beneath the figures are two tablets inscribed with 
the names of distinguished soldiers of the age of 
Frederick, forty on each, whose portraits could not be 
given. The third side bears the names of sixteen 
statesmen, artists, and men of science of the epoch. 
The fourth or front tablet has the following simple 
inscription :— 

Friedrich dem Grossen, 
Friedrich Wilhelm III., 1840, 
Vollendet durch Friedrich Wilhelm IV., 1851. 





Next week, several Illustrations of the Inauguration of the Statue will be given. 


(‘ To Frederick the Great, Frederick William III., 1840; 
completed by Frederick William 1V., 1851.") 

“Above the figures there is at each corner a 
female figure representing the four virtues—Justice, 
Strength, Wisdom, and Moderation. Between them 
are bas reliefs, emblematic of different periods of 
the Monarch’s life. by a mixture of the ideal and 
reality, his birth, his education—civil and military— 
and his career before and after he became a King, are 
represented with simplicity and distinctness. in the 
second relief a muse is teaching the young Prince his- 
tory, pointing out to him the names of the com- 
manders he most admired—Alexander, Casar, and 
Gustavus Adolphus. In the third, Minerva is giving 
him the sword. in another an historical event is em- 
bodied ; it presents the King after his defeat at the 
battle of Collin, sitting on a waterpipe, looking ear- 
nestly on the ground, on which he is drawing the lines 
of a plan with his cane. The subject has been so often 
engraved that, it is familiar toevery German. In the 
background of the tablet are allegorical figures of 
Triumph and Victory, intimating that the defeat was 
retrieved. The other reliefs exhibit him encouraging 
the arts of peace: he is in the hut of a Silesian linen 
weaver examining his web; or playing the flute, on 
which instrument he wasa proficient; or walking in 
the gardens of Sans Souci, surrounded by his fa- 
vourite greyhounds. The last tablet contains his 
apotheosis. 

“ The equestrian statue itself is 17 feet 3 inches 
high: it represents the Monarch ‘in his habit as he 
lived ;’ and, difficult as it must have been to deal with 
the costume of the period, and impart to it the dig- 
nity necessary in a monument, the task has been per- 
fectly accomplished. Even the queue, to our ideas not 
only unsightly, but unnatural, has been grappled with 
boldly. It could not be rejected, for it has become 
almost the emblem of the period; but the artist has 
ennobled even that appendage. Of what it is in a 
statue with which the elevating power of art has had 
nothing to do, our George III, at Charing-cross is an 
unfortunate example. A military mantle hangs loosely 
from the Monarch’s shoulders, and redeems the uni- 
form from stiffness, In every other detail the figure is 
true to life. The stick carried by a band from the 
right wrist, the three-cornered hat, the pistol holsters, 
and all the accoutrements of the horse are minutely 
copied from the relics preserved of the great King. 
The model of the monument was commenced in 1839. 

“ The effect of the four lofty experimental pillars, 
with their statues, behind the monument, is not fa- 
vourable; at almost any angle of sight one ef the 
figures blends disagreeably with the body or horse of 
the statue, and confuses the lines. They would be 
better away.” 
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AWLEY’ S. 34, High Holborn, | from 75, 


Strand, Coventry: street, W: 

—Handeome gold watches, jewelled in four Dales, Heb ~engraved 
cases and diais, with all the late ey, ry nt 10s: silver 
wasehes. with movements equal to the above, £ 
patent gold lever watches, £9 9s; silver ditto, £4 ry << written war- 
as ven with each watch. A rich 0. se 
chains, for their wright in a English and forei 
Sponge 








le *, &c , purchased 
LEY ber respectfally to inform the no- 
bility “ the  ubiie that they have no connexion with any houte as- 


M. PAGE begs to eall the attention of 

the Nobility and G-ntry to his eee ae poet 

TION DRESSING-GLASS, the same as exhibited in the Exhibition, 
3, in No. a eenaan it to be seen arhis 

glass Warehouse, 23, Covent: hip oes Haymarket. 


| OOKING-GLASSES.—The COMMER- 

CIAL PLATE-GLASS pg Se eo Mr. Charlies 
M'Lean. 165, Oxford street, and 78, Fieet-street (note the name and 
the numbers) - very respectfully invite the Nobility, the Public. and the 
Trade to inspect their mest extensive and magnificent Stock of CHIM- 
NEY, CONSOLE, PIER, and other GLA: 


Aig hs tables: solid y 
ndoles, &e. The pablic will find on in- 
spec’ Company, in consequence of the extent of their 
trade and being manufaciurers, supply pee Pg oa plate- 
glass at about onc-half the ually charged. Theic goods are 
of the first-rate quality, and wane. Estimates given all over 
England, free of expense.—May be had gratis, and sent of po-t, 

sheets ofedrawings, exhibiting the exact patterns and prices of 
t «00 various-sized looking-glasses, picture-frames, cornices, 
console tables, &c 


RITISH Bl Fae SS ASYLUM, 
LAPHAM-RISE. 


THE QUEEN'S Most TE XCELLENT MAJESTY. 
The anniversary festival of this charity will take place at the Albion 











Tavern, Al Secling And = jag JUNE 10:h, 1851, 
lenry Kembla. Esq., im the Chair; 
Sir James Duke, rart., Alderman and M.P. 
‘ames Wm. Freshfield, Esq., wr. P. 

John Gontan, Bee .. High Sheriff of the County of Surrey 
Robert Walter Carden, -» Alderman, and Sheriff of London and 
Middle-ex. 

STEWARDS: 


William Brown, Esq 


Ke Lawrence Reahead, Esq 
Artbur B Bryer, Esq John Mills Thorne, Esq 





Edward Chariton, Esq Matthew a Esq 

William Eade, Ee John Watson. yt 

Jeremiah Evans, Esq oeeees Berkele arrison, Esq 
Edward Green, Erq B Beddome. E Esq 
Francis Hicks, Ds] too Exq 


Joha J Hubbard, Esq 
Fake or Willoushy Montagu, R A | Edward Kemble, Keq 
"Dinner on table at half-past five o'clock. 
be had of the Stewards; of the 





ons wegeny, 
Chrfatianiny a 
stations in life, Sireaves fr to place them in situations 
pation dary will be . a distance from temptation, and have the 





me: an honest 

Owing to the increased expenditure of last year, in consequence o 
the alterations in the Building, which conduce so much to the health 
and comfort of its ‘go k ae charity areata wey low 
ebb. The I hh is time make a 





aproal tothe sympathy aod Uberalty of fall who fevl interested in the 


cause of the 
of late been made to improve Baek yer of 
education carried om in this Towttion, ad dvepty, wou id the di- 
rectors regret necessity of refuting to admit the usual a ty 
—T for its benefit; they would rather desire to open wider its 
Bi app cannot be done unless strenuous exertions be 
to ipcrease the financrs of the asylum. 

oe wae ages de weet dn cer fw we 
poor needy, or of car an: rather wou! y 
: workers, with Iffm 


of 
who We enh) pn yay who will 
20t be a acre ae 


one of these 
¢ REM BLE AM 


B. A donation of 10 never, Au) 
o. 
Te ° 


itive duty of consi- 








a ef & guineas from « Governor 
forhe Bull Fand gives an additional vote at all elections. 
Ofion, Ne If, AbahuFob-lane, City Open tron to3 every day 


except yy 
well'ea of tun Beakare of “the Institution, Messrs Williams, Deacon, 
and Co, Birchin-iane. a 


G KEAT SALE of ease ne LKS ! 
Peremptory dispoeal. under ad 

of £i0 000 worth of rich Silke. i 
esere ECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road, ii 

percinesl of the assignees of a foreign manufacturer the above ioe af 





Pekin at ton palas than the of Spitalfi and 


Mane 
& FOLLOWING ARE WORTHY OF NOTICE. 
Rion wad aks 1s 11}d to 2s 94d per worth 2 to 2} guineas the 
peoon fancy silks, 23s 6d to 35s the dress, worth 
Broché sitks, very wide, of great brilliancy 
duced to 47s 6d 





wens & se Sguineee, re- 


Moire Antiques, Chin‘, Pompadours, Broché Damas silks, of the most 

See ees Oe one worth 10 guineas the robe, will be sold 
iv ras 

Black damasks, silks, satins, barathe: 
gros royais, &c, third. With a splendid displa 
new Manties and Shawls for the season et 
Messrs B. and B. lly state the a! Sale will be con- 

dacied on principles strictly in accordance honourable po:ition 

they ths most in the Ladies may therefore rely 


attention. 
and forwarded to all 
Adaress, Bi BEECH and BERRALL, Bites ce ae ywareeread x 
OR. the RACES : and SUMMER MONTHS. 
jew Paletots, Mi Rae > Sik and Gossamer Paletots; 
— Nico'l's Paunot f'Eté, hich te pronounced to be a most effeo- 
tual protection against the dust and showers of Summer. Price One 


Guinea. 
The REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price; but, notwith- 
legant and appearance of the new Morning Coats, 





numerous advantages of NICOLL's REGISTERED PALETOT 
Sedna — ahs age are pare a ready for immediate usv), are too well 


pametanl ome 
lining of pod yong They have, ho’ 
in all parts of the kingdom and its colonies. 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION in LONDON, 





cause them to proclaim, on returning to their own nation, that the 
gigantic and il Tailoring Estabi: of Samuel, Brothers, 
29, ‘ae ane fo isa ress Det 98 5 ma! gamation of great facts: their 
fit is a far. equ genetics peng variety a mate- 





system tom of chs charging ny, for 

material » which has given such ung satisfaction, 

will be continued as heretofore. oat 4 an exemplification 
the 128 per yard; mate- 





rousers, 
13s ld, making and 1 at 2 trousers comple'e, 198 7d. Suit 
complete, £3 lls 24d. The ready~ pent Ay aepettintel abou.ds with the 
choicest and best stock of and summer attire. 
Superfine cloth dress coats, 21s to 253; ae Gitto, 23s to 30s; 
superior, 33s to 42s; frock coats, 3s extra Lots: —Saxony Liame- 
cloth ae sleeves, &e., — with silk, 243 (this coat can be w 


at a 
minutes’ notice, £2 2s. Bult of livery, £2 Pilea 
ae erste Ludgate:] hit td, door from the Old Bailey), 





RESERVE LIFE IN SHIPWRECK. 
AURIE'S PATENT FLOATABLE MAT- 
TRESSES (NoT nrg 5 phy LIFE-BELTS, ona 
sundry Buoyant Articies.—S. W. ER and CO., Sole 
Every Ship Mattress will sustain pom in the water for an 
indefinite at a smali increase on the usual! cost of those in 


t, 
Srey. peeon on board, ougkt to be furnished with these clever 
ats Sing which imay be seen and tested at the manufac- 
ae . aes. W. Silver and ——S jothiers, Outfitters, and Contractors 
66 and 67, Cornhill, and 4, 


t for Outfitting Cadets, 
Passengers generally, Naval and Military Uni- 
got Ganbing tor Rone ae of Sen Cornhill. De 


Department 

for Outfit Ladies, and for Home use, with experienced Femals 
‘anagers, — 67, —- ccm, 

rtment And, marOrteed ite street, oppo- 

site London Ta’ pyrene fit out for a four poder ol 


vo! be prosered Yorre Pear Guineas, including a Sinking-Pre- 
hte Af Mates .—Drafts on Australia, thirty days’ sight at = 


LENFIELD STAKCH.—The Ladies are 
PATENT. Boustk-k “REPL INED NED POWDER STARCH, wnich for do 


**° evtmonial rom i the Lally Muroress 
yaar 





of London 
to thank Messrs. Pantin and ‘ieee for 
oe Spee root! maa manufae- 


re) d 
the Starch tured by Me arch bo vary ure ey nt the Lady Mayors pores wih 
— louse, July 31, 


Sold TEE in Messrs, Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
—* Charles C. Walley Gest and Innocent Petty, Wood, 

*MIGENTS WANTED : apply to Mr. R. WOT: IN, 40, Dan: 
lop-atrest, Glasgow. 


XTRAORDINARY RELIEF and BENE- 








FIT has been @ vast number of <ennt 
7 by pereene vaca 
by addi ite, pal, to Mr CABBU as DISPEN: 
ha King's-cross, hb three stamps inclosed 
The Testimonies of Ni = ° Lae ed sntiomen, 
others, seen; particularly that ev 
Cockburn, of Pem| Rectory, from se * ne ed 
clergy asa cheap, yet safe and remedy for oul 





esihaciaih leita - nadie “camamamenalies 
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‘ THE SECRET EXECUTION. —PAINTED BY H, C. SELOUS.—(SEE PAGE 540.) 





